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tioned. In the mean time I travelled to seve- 
ral places in that country, and had comfortable 
meetings with Friends, and travelled gnirty 
miles above Jamestown, to a place called Green- 
springs, where were several convinced people, 
and ameeting had been settled there, but was lost, 


A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 


[Continued from page 579.] 


I could stay no longer with them at that 
time, for I had appointed a men’s meeting in 
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Virginia the fifth day of that week. Things 
being much out of order among them; so I 
took my leave of them in the love of God, and 
began my journey the third day morning with 
two fellow travellers. I had rode but a few 

m before I was seized with grievous gripes 
Weakness’ in. my bowels, occasioned by the 
surfeit I get with those hardships in com- 
ss0@itbither. I rode in great pain that day, 
in the wilderness. Soon 


the people being stumbled in their minds, and 
scattered by the evil example of one Thomas 
Newhouse, who had been a preacher amon 
them, and went from truth into the filth an 
uncleanness of the world. Then I got them 
together, and settled a meeting; they were 
lad thereof and much comforted, as sheep that 
had been astray, and returned again to the 
shepherd, Christ Jesus; so I left them tender 


off our horses; my two 

we travellers, that should have helped me, 
oa and fainted ; so I was forced to rise, 

- kindle a fire and fodder. the horses, After 
some time they recovered from their fainty fit ; 
the Lord was merciful, and bore up my spirit 
that night; the next day we got to Virginia to 
the men’s meeting, and the Lord’s power was 


visit the Governor, Sir William lay, and 
to speak with him about Friends’ cafleriags 
So I went about six miles out of my way to 
speak with him, accompanied with William 
Garrett, an honest ancient Friend. I told the 
Governor that I came from Ireland, where his 


234 


with us,and Friends received truth’s discip- 
line-in the love of it, as formerly they had re- 
ceived the doctrine of truth, for which they 
were great sufferers in the spoiling of their 


brother was Lord-lieutenant, who was kind to 
our Friends; and if he had any service for me 
to his brother, I would willingly do it, and as . 
his brother was kind to our Friends in Ireland, 
I hoped he would be so to our Friends in Vir- 
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goods, the Governor being a very peevish man, 
and much set against truth and Friends. 

Now Friends desired to have another men’s 
meeting before I left those parts; so we ap- 
pointed another, and the time and place men- 


ginia. He was very peevish and brittle, and I 
could fasten nothing upon him with all the soft 
arguments I could use; so when I had done 
my endeavors and was clear, I left him. 

I came that night to Justice Taverner’s 


eae 
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house, his wife was a Friend, and he loving to 
Friends ; the next day was the men’s meeting 
at William Wright’s house, the Justice and his 
wife went to the meeting, about eight or nine 
miles, and there were several other persons ot 
n e to the meeting, particularly Richard 
Bennet, alias Major General Bennet, and Col- 
onel Teve, with others, and a great many 
Friends ; some came a great way to that meet- 
ing, and a blessed heavenly meeting it was; 
many were tendered by the Lord’s power, and 
the’ witness of God reached, which answered to 
the truth of the Lord’s testimony, that was de- 
clared to them in his power. . We had first a 
meeting for the worship of God, then Friends 
drew into a large upper room to the men’s 
meeting, where I was with them in settling the 
affairs of the church. Justice Taverner’s wife 
came to me, and told me that the Major Gen- 
eral, Colonel Teve and others were below, stay- 
ing to speak with me ; so I went down to them ; 
they were courteous, and said they only staid to 
see me, and acknowledged what I had spoken in 
the meeting was truth. I told them the rea- 
son. of our Friends’ drawing apart from them 
was, to lay down a method to provide for our 
poor widows and fatherless children; to take 
care that no disorders were committed in our 
Society ; and that all lived orderly according to 
what they professed; also informed them, that 
in England and other places we had such meet- 
ings settled for that service ; the Major Gen- 
eral replied, he was glad to hear there was such 
care and order among us, and wished it had 
been #0 with others ; he further said, he was a 
man of great estate, and many of our Friends 
were mean men, therefore he desired to contri- 
bute with them. He likewise asked me, how I 
was treated by the Governor, he having heard 
that I was'with him; I told him that he was 
brittle and peevish, and I could get nothing 
fastened on him. He asked me if the Governor 
called me dog, rogue, &c.? I said no, he did 
notcall me so. Then said he, you took him in 
his best humor, they being his usual terms 
when he is angry, for he is an enemy to every 
appearance of good. They were tender and 
loving, so we parted, the Major General desir- 
ing to see me at his house, which I was willing 
to do, and accordingly went. He was a brave, 
solid, wise man, received the truth, and died in 
the same, leaving two Friends his executors. 
Now when I had been for some time with 
Friends in Virginia, and had many sweet servi- 
eable meetings among them, and things some- 
what settled, I found my spirit clear of that 
sérviée, so took boat and went back to Mary- 
land, where I staid several meetings, the Lord’s 
rt and presence accompanying, that made 
things easy. ae I was clear there I 
took sea, and about ten days after 
asada nals oat Mev York, where no Friends 
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lived. John Evans of Jamaica being in m 

company at that time, we lodged at a Dute 

woman’s house who kept an inn; and I was 
moved of the Lord to get a meeting in that 
town, for there had not been one there before; 
so I spoke to the woman of the house tolet us 
have a meeting, who was very willing, aad let’ 
us have a large dining-room, also furnished it 
with seats. We gave notice thereof, and had a 
brave large meeting, some of the chief officers, 
magistrates and leading men of the town Were 
at it; very attentive they were, the Lond’s 


power being over them all; several of them ap- 


peared very loving after the meeting. The 
woman of the house and her daughter being 
widows, both wept when we went away. 

From thence I went to Long Island, where 
were many honest tender Friends, and having 
several mectings with them there, we were 
well refreshed and comforted together in the 
Lord.- From thence I went to Shelter Island, 
where I met with George Fox again, and several 
Friends with him coming from New England 
and going to Virginia. F told him of my tra- 
vels and service for the Lord, at the hearing of 
which he was glad, and we praised the Lord 
for his goodness. I told him that I was much 
pressed in spirit to hasten for Ireland ; he told 
me that Friends in New England had heard of 
me, and they expected I would visit them, and 
besides the passage of ships from those we 
were stopped by reason of war between Holland 
and England. I told him I believed I should 
not wait long for a passage (for the Lord pressed 
me) for Ireland and I believed there was need 
of my service there. So after being two or 
three days together at Shelter Island, we took 
leave one of another and parted in the sweet 
love of God. 

After some days’ travel by Narraganset and 
those parts, I came to Rhode Island, i 
met with John Burnyeat, John Stubbs 


John Cartwright: there one Roger Williams, 


of 


an old priest and an enemy to truth, had pute 


forth fourteen propositions, as he 
which he would maintain against any 
Quakers that came from Old England, and 
lenged a dispute of seven of them at Newpe 
in Rhode Island, and the other seven at Provi- 
dence. ; 

I joined with Friends in answering this chal. 
lenge at the time and place appointed for the 
dispute which was to be in Friends’ meeting- 
house at Newport; thither a great concourse of 
people of all sorts gathered. When those propo- 
sitions, as he called them, came to be discoursed 
of, they were all but slanders and accusations 
against the Quakers ; the bitter old man could 
make nothing out, but on the ae they 
were turned back upon himself. He was 
baffled, and the people saw his weakness, folly, 
and envy against the truth and Friends. 
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She was born on the 15th day of the 12th 
mo., 1781, in Harford Co,, Md., and was the 
daughter of Philip and Mary Warnich, neither 
of whom was a member of our religious Society. 

She, in very early life, was favored with 
visitations of Divine love, and, at times, was 
very desirous to be directed in the way of truth. 
About the 16th year of her age, she attended, 
by invitation, a Friends’ Meeting, at which 
there was a — ministering Friend, 
who spoke so clearly to her state of mind, that 
she became convinced of the way of truth, and 
felt that it was a heavenly visitation to her soul. 
She forsook the vain fashions of the world, and 
continued to attend Friends’ Meetings, often 
walking four miles to reach them ; and she has 
frequently been heard to say how precious those 
meetings were to her. 

When she believed it right, she requested to 
become a member of the Society of Friends, and 
was received. At the age of 26she was married 
to Silas Warner ; and, at about the 34th year of 
her age, she believed that it was required of her 
to appear in the ministry, which was a great 
trial to her, as she was naturally diffident, and 
felt (as she expressed it) her unworthiness, 
But finding that her peace of mind could onl 
be maintained by obedience to the Divine will 
she, in humility, gave up to what she appre- 
hended to be her Gowlals Father’s call, and 
felt the reward of peace. She was some timé 
afterward acknowledged ag a minister, which 
station she filled to the satisfaction of Friends. 

Her communications were often short, but 
were accompanied by that evidence of Divine 
authority which made them very acceptable to 
the humble-minded hearer. 

About the 42d year of her age, her much be- 
loved husband was removed by death, which 
was to her a great affliction. ing left wie 
seven children, mostly small, to care for 
educate, she was exceedingly tried, but had 
faith to believe that way would be made; and 
the breathing of her soul was, that she might be 
spared, and have ability given her to raise thi 
in the fear of the Lord, which prayer she fi ie 
heard and granted. She has often been heard 
to refer to her many trials. and difficulties, and 
also to the many favors and blessings she reeeiv- 
ed, and to acknowledge with gratitudé thesym- 
pathy extended to her in her trials, net only by 
those in membership with her, but by many 
others—her neighbors. She would say the 
good husbandman has sown the good seed in all 
hearts, and, if cultivated, they will bring forth 
good fruit, which is love mall good wi the 
only preparation that can give us a knowledge 
of Heaven whilst in this state of being, and an 
assurance that all will be well with us when re- 
moved from this world. 

She continued to attend Meetings ie her 
health would permit, but for some eats she was 


There were many prejudiced Baptists who 
would fain have helped the old priest against 
Friends, but they durst not undertake his char 
against us, for they saw it was false and weak. 
So the testimony of truth in the power of God 
was set over all his false charges, to the great 
satisfaction of the people. _ 

When this meeting was ended, which lasted 
three days, John Stubbs and I went to Provi- 
dence, accompanied with many Friends, to hear 
the other seven propositions, which lasted one 
day. John Burnyeat and John Cartwright 
going another way in truth’s service. Now at 
Providence there was a very great gathering of 
people, both Presbyterians, Baptists and Ranters. 
Roger Williams being there, T stood up and told 
him in public we had opent so many days at 
Newport, where he could make nothing out 
agreeable to his challenge ; but on the contrary 
manifested his clamor, rash and false accusations, 
which he could not prove against us, that I was 
not willing to spend much time in hearing his 
clamor and false accusations, having other ser- 
vice for the Lord, therefore would spend only 
that day. So he went on as he had done at 
Newport in Rhode Island. We answered to all 
his charges against Friends, and disproved them. 

Now the old prejudiced man was silenced ; 
then the professors desired to know our belief, 
what the soul of man was made of? I told 
them I believed what the scriptures said, that 
when God made man he breathed into man the 
breath of life and he became a living soul, and 
that it was sufficient for me to know Christ 
Jesus who redeemed my soul, but if any of 
them, that were great professors and old dispu- 
tants, would undertake to show what God made 
the soul of man of, he might. Then one that 
was an ancient leading man among them, said 
he would not meddle with it; this ended the 
dispute. Then we had a seasonable opportunity 
to open many things to the people appertaining 
to the kingdom of God, and way of eternal life 
and salvation. The meeting concluded in prayer 
mto” Almighty God, the people went away safis- 
mfied and loving. Next day we had a meeting 
> at Warwick, not many miles from thence, to 
which most of those people came, and the 
Lord’s power and presence were largely mani- 
fested ; and after the meeting the people were 
very loving, like Friends. 

(To be continued.) 


A Memorial of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our deceased Friend, SARAH 
WARNER. 
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Believing that the preservation of the memo- 
ry of the righteous has a salutary influence in 
calling the minds of the living to that guide 
which alone can direct aright, we feel it right to 
give forth the following testimony concerning our 

eparted and much beloved friend; Sarah Warner: 
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often deprived of that privilege on account of 
her infirmities; and for the last three years of 
her life was gerne confined to her room 
and bed, during which time she was never 
known torepine, nor her spirits to be depressed, 
and never lost her lively interest in the welfare 
of Society, but frequently encouraged those who 
visited her to faithfulness in all things, and es- 
pecially in the attendance of Meetings, and 

them not to allow any common matter to 
prevent; and, by way of encouragement, said 
she remembered at one time being named as a 
representative to a distant Quarterly ae 
a she thought she could not leave her chil- 
dren to go, and excused herself, which brought 
such darkness over her‘mind, that she immedi- 
ately rose and consented. This journey was 
pe ed on horseback, and part of the way 
through a snow storm, which was trying to the 
frail body, but brought sweet peace to the 
mind. 

In the latter of her life, many friends 
and neighbors called to see her, and she would 
always receive them with a smile, saying fre- 
quently, that her love extended to the whole 
human family. As her weakness increased, she 
would often say, ‘“‘ The Lord is my support ”— 
“ He has blessed me with sweet peace, which 
the world cannot give, neither can it take away” 
—*hblessed be His name—I wait only his will.” 
And to her daughter, who had been her stay 
and comfort, and faithful nurse through all her 
sickness, she said—‘ My beloved daughter, 
thou hast been a faithful and child ; the 
Lord will reward thee—farewell.” Soon after 
she appeared to fall into a sweet sleep, and 
quietly passed away on the 17th day of the 2d 
month, 1862, in the 81st year of her age. 

Thus it has pleased Divine Providence to call 
from works to rewards our much esteemed 
Friend, leaving to us, her survivors, an example 
of cheerful humility, love and uprightness of 
P seldom excelled. 

ed by direction and on behalf of Deer 
Creek. Monthly Meeting, held the 17th day of 
the 7th month, 1862, by 
Davin Pytz, Clerk. 
Tacy M. Jewett, Clerk for the day. 


Read ahd maporced in Nottingham Quarterly, 
held. at East Nottingham, the 22d day of 8th 
nee, 1862, and signed, by direction thereof, 


Davin Pyrtz, 


Racuen B. Garcuen, i Cowie. 


Read. and approved in Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, 10th month 30th, 1862. 
Benzamin HaLLowE 1, 

- Marer’t E. HattowE 1, 


i Clerks. 


Return the civilities thou receivest, and be 
ever grateful for favors.—Penn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS IN MARYLAND. 

Tseein the last number of the “ Intelligencer,” 
that an attempt is made to prove that there 
were Friends in Maryland as early as 1672, by 
the will of Dr. P. Sharp bearing date in that 
year. I am in possession of proof that they had 
meetings there at a still earlier period. 

Daniel Gould, one of the legatees mentioned 
in the will of Dr. Sharp, resided on the island 
of Rhode Island, in the town now called Mid- 
dletown, and was whip “ thirty lashes, being 
tied to the carriage of a Great Gun in Boston, 
on the day that Wm. Robinson and Marmaduke 
Stevenson were hung.” His manuscript jour- 
nal, in good preservation, is now before me, in 
which he describes seven different journeys into 
Maryland and Virginia. The first being in the 
8th mo., 1669. 

His account of these missionary visits begins 
thus: “True account of my Travells on Truths 
account in. Maryland and Virginia written 
chiefly for my own satisfaction where I might 
se how I spent my time and what followed upon 
my Endeavors which blessed be God has been 
much to my comfort and great satisfaction and 
joy: for in y* work of Truth Is y* Blessing of 
God and he addeth no sorrow w'h it. 

Though Tis true opposition and sorrow he 
may meet w'h all in the way: But Truth 
Raises a comfort above all. 

My first voyage to Maryland was in 8th mo., 
1669. Y*27th day I shipt myself a Board N 
Davis his sloop and arrived on Long Island 
among ffriends 6th of y* 9th mo from York I 
went a Board a ketch for maryland (one Michel 
furlong, an old England man ve Though 
a very wild man, yet usd me very kindly and 
on the following days we arrived at Point Com- 
fort wth in the capes of Virginia, and on y* 15th 
we arrived at Poluxon in maryland wherein was 
sett before me not much speech. But chiefly 
the Life wth it Pleas’d the Lord, not only for 
myself, But also for y* Good of Others to Ac- 
company me w‘h: so that tho: I was véry Lowy) 
in mine owne Eye and thought myself (sevetal 
words obliterated) all along without company, ” 
yet it Pleased the Lord to make me find good 
favour and my Trauell and Labour was very 
successful wherever I went” 

His account of his second journey is thus 
opened: _ 

* My second voyage to Mgryland in y* 8d mo 
1671 having for my companion that pretious 
and worthy servant of the Lord John Burneyat, 
who was to me a most obliging and profitable 
Companion and our Trauells together was in y* 
Perfect Love and Unity (several words rubbed 
out) for the glory of God and the Good of 
souls,” 

In these journeys he. mentions meetings in 
Herring Creek, West River and ‘several others 
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alluded to in J. 8. Norris’ paper, and speaks of 
John Jadwin, Wm. Berry, John Edmondson, 
Ralph Fishbourne and others as having regular 
meetings at their own houses. On the 3d, of 
5th mo., 1682, he attended a Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Brian O’Melias, on the Eastern Shore, 
and on 6th of the same month, a Quarterly 
Meeting at Ann Chew’s on the Western Shore. 

The Sohn Burnett mentioned in Dr. Sharp’s 
will, is undoubtedly John Burneyat. 


11th mo. 6th, 1862. G8. Jd. 


P.S.—The orthography, punctuation and cap- 
itals in the above extracts are as in the original. 





The following extracts are taken from a letter 
lately received by a Friend in this city. The 
sentiments are so just and consolatory that we 
have thought them worthy an insertion—Ebs. 


, whom I hope thou wilt see, will tell 
thee about our Virginia Friends, as well as the 
condition of things among us. We in this im- 
mediate neighborhood, as I have frequently had 
occasion to remark, have nothing to complain of 
and much to be thankful for, if only we may be 
sufficiently grateful for the favor, and be pre- 
served in healthful humility. Outward trials 
and difficulties, there can be no doubt, by exer- 
cising and thereby strengthening the virtues of 
fortitude, patience, and above all, a firm and 
abiding trust in the protecting arm of Almighty 
Power, tend to the development of the most ele- 
vated faculties of the soul, and to its purifica- 
tion, refinement and consequentenjoyment. The 
desirable condition of the soul is not a state of 
euse, but a state of “peace,” from the “ works 
of righteousness,” and this it may be through 
great trials and difficulties; and the greater 
these, the more abundant the flow of peace and 
joy from the Bountiful Giver of all good. 

While my sympathies have been warmly 
awakened, I have not been so much troubled as 
parnees I ought to have been, by what our be- 
oved country has been, and is, passing through. 
Our National Government had become so 
corrupt, that nothing short of a dreadful 
convulsion, like the outburst of a volcano, would 
purify it and give it relief. Besides the great 
frauds and corruptions in the administration of 
the Government by the executive officers, and 
the iniquity of slavery ; the cruel treatment of 
the Creeks and Cherokees and many other In- 
dian Tribes; the wresting of Texas from our 
neighbor Government of Mexico; the haughty 
and overbearing tone of our people and rulers 
towards foreign countries; the ridicule by our 
pele men, of the idea that there was any law 

igher than the Constitution of the United 
States, constitute a catalogue of national sins 
long and dark. Although some of these meas- 
ures, as the acquisition of Texas, may have been 





opposed at the time by a portion of our people, 
yet the golden stream which has since flowed 
into our country from California, a part of that 
acquisition, has washed away the remembrance 


of the iniquity, and induced a quiet acquies- 
cence in the outrage by which Territory 


was acquired. But the Good Being does not 
forget. If an individual or a nation sins, suf- 
fering sooner or later must ensue ; not as a vin- 
dictive punishment, but asa corrective chastise- 
ment in love and mercy ; and favored is the in- 
dividual, or the nation that has sinned, in re 
to’whom the retribution is not too long deferred. 
Therefore inasmuch as, in the nature of things, 
the chastisement had to come upon our nation, 
I am glad it has come thus early, while I trust 
there may be sufficient vitality and strength in 
the body to throw off the disease and be restored 
again to health ; a wiser, purer, humbler people, 
verifying the scripture expression, “when the 
Lord’s judgments are in the earth, the inhabi- 
tants of the world learn righteousness.” 

It is a comfort to me to believe, too, that great 
as seems to be the manifestation of it, there is 
no more actual, wickedness of heart in the coun- 
try now, than there was before this deplorable 
war began. Circumstances have only deedlipad 
the wickedness that previously existed, and this 
development may be of use, on the principle, 
that to know the nature and extent of a disease 
is a great step toward its cure. Sometimes when 
one of my students would offer as an apology for 
his wrong conduct, that another “ had made him 
angry, and it was his fault,” I have used the il- 
lustration, that if we have a bottle of pure water, 
we may shake it all day and it will not become 
turbid. If upon agitation it does become tur- 
bid, it is only an evidence, and the degree will 
be a measure, of the previously existing impur- 
ities. Soit is impossible to call out of the hu- 
man heart what does not exist there, either good 
or evil; and the horrible and heart-rending 
wickedness, now so abounding in our country is 
only an exponent of the depth of depravity 
which the hearts of our ee have sorrowfully 
reached. May the spectacle and knowledge of 
the fact lead to a reformation. 

I believe, too, most fully, that all is under the 
control of an all-wise, omnipotent and merciful 
moral governor, who “ sees the end from the be- 
ginning,” and who in His own time, which is 
the right and best time, will make His wisdom 
and power manifest, to the confusion of those 
who have had their trust in, or fear of the arm 
of flesh, or what man in his own will can do, 
but to the advancement of the Eternal principles 
of right and justice, the promotion of peace and 
righteousness in the earth, and the power and 
glory of the king of Kings. This is my hope 
and belief, and I find comfort therein. God is 
God and changeth not. 

Tenth month, 1862. 
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“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 587.) 

No intelligent traveller can approach Hebron 
with indifference. No city in Palestine so 
carries one back to earliest patriarchal times. 
Manners and customs, and modes of action, and 
even idioms of speech, have changed but little 
since the Bible was written, or from what they 
were when Abraham dwelt here among “ the 
sonsof Heth.” Take the account of the death and 
burial of Sarah, as it is found in the 23d chap- 
ter of Genesis, as an example. Sarah died in 
Kirjath Arba—the same is Hebron—and Abra- 
ham came to mourn for Sarah and to weep for 
her. There is something formal in this remark, 
but it is in perfect accordance with present cus- 
toms. Should such a person die here to-mor- 
row, there would be a solemn public mourning 
and weeping, notas indicating the grief of the 

ily so much as in honor of the dead. The 
customs of the people demand that there should 
be loud, boisterous, uncontrollable weeping, 
mourning, beating of the breast, and every other 
external manifestion of great sorrow. Such 
was this funeral mourning of the great emeer 
Abraham; but, besides this public tribute to 


the memory of Sarah, he, no doubt sincerely la- 
mented her death in the privacy of his own 
tent. 

Abraham’s negotiation for a sepulchre is also 


yery Oriental and striking. Such a purchase 
yvas quite necessary. There has always been in 
this country the utmost exclusiveness in regard 
to tombs; and although these polite Hittites 
said, “Hear us, my lord, thou art a might 

prince among us; in the choice of our se Z 
ehres bury thy dead; none of us shall withhold 
from thee his sepulchre, but that thou mayest 
bury thy dead,” Abraham was too experienced 
an Oriental not to know that this was merely 
compliment. The thing was quite out of the 
question: nor would Abraham himself have 
consented thus to mingle his dead with the 
dust and bones of strangers, even if they had 
been willing, He knew well how to understand 
the offer, and therefore pressed his request to 
be allowed to purchase. Nor is such a negotia- 
ftion easily arranged. If you or I had occasion 
to make a similar contract to-day from these 
modern Hittites, we should find it even more 
delicate and tedious than did Abraham. I do 
not believe we could succeed, even with the 
aid of all the mediators we could employ. In 
concluding the purchase with Ephron, we see 
the process of a modern bargain admirably 
carried out. The polite son of Zohar says, Nay, 
my lord, hear me; the fieid give I thee, and the 
cave that is therein, I give it thee. In the presence 
of the sons of my people give I it thee; bury 
thy dead.” Of course! And just so I have 
had a hundred houses, and fields, and horses 
givento me, and the by-standers called upon to 
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witness the deed, and a score of: protestations 
and oaths taken to seal the truth of the dona- 
tion ; all of which, of course, meant nothing 
whatever, just as Abraham understood thé true 
intent a value of Ephron’s bucsheesh. He 
therefore urged forward the purchase, and final- 
ly brought the owner to state definitely his 
price, which he did at four hundred shekels of 
silver. Now, without knowing the relation be- 
tween silver and a bit of barren rock at that 
time and in-this place, my experience of such 
transactions leads me to suppose that this price 
was treble the actual value of the field. “ But,” 
says the courteous Hittite, “‘ four hundred shek- 
els! what is that betwixt me and thee !”” Oh, how 
often you hear those idendical words on similar 
occasions, and yet, acting upon their apparent 
import, you would soon find out what and how 
much they meant. Abraham knew that too; 
and as he was then in no humor to chaffer with 
the owner, whatever might be his price, he pro- 
ceeded forthwith to weigh out the money. Even 
this is still common ; for, although coins have 
now a definite name, size, and value, yet every 
merchant carries a small apparatus by which he 
weighs each coin, to see that it has not been 
tampered with by Jewish clippers. In like 
manner, the specifications in: the contract are 
just such are found in modern deeds. It is not 
enough that you purchase a well known lot; the 
contract must mention every thing that belongs 
to it, and certify that fountains or wells in it, trees 
upon it, etc., are sold with the field. If you rent 
a house, not only the building itself, but every 
in room it, above and below, down tothe kitchen, 

antry, stable, and hen-coop, must be specified. 

hus Abraham bought this field, and the cave 
that was therein, and all the trees that were in 
the field, and that were in all the borders round 
about, were made sure. I see this negotiation 
in all its details enacted before me, and hear 
the identical words that passed between . the 
parties. The venerable patriarch, bowed down 
with sorrow, rises from beside the couch on which 
lay the lifeless body of his beloved Sarah. He 


stands before the people—the attitude of respect ~ 
He addresses ~ 


which etiquette still demands. 
them as bent Heth—sons of Heth; and in the 
same words he would address these Arabs about 
us as beni Keis, beni Yemen, ete., ete., accord- 
ing as each tribe is now designated. Again, 
Abraham begins his plea with a reference to his 
condition among them as a stranger—the very 
idiom now in use—lI, a stranger, ana ghurib ; 
and this plea appeals strongly to the sympathies 
of the hearers. It is by such an appeal that 
the beggar now seeks to enlist your compassion, 
and succeeds, because all. over the Kast the 
stranger is greatly to be pitied. He is liable to 
be sbi and treated as an enemy, and 
among these denizens of the desert strangers 
are generally enemies, and dealt with as such 
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> therefore was natural and effective. 
A stood and bowed himself to the-ehil- 
dren of Heth ; another act of respect in aecord- 
ance with ern manners, and the next step 
is equally so. He does not apply directly to 
the owner of the field, but requests the neigh- 
bors to act as mediators on his behalf; and 
were we anxious to succeed in a similar bargain 
with these people, we must resort to the same 
roundabout mode. There is scarcely any thing 
in the habits of Orientals more annoying to us 
tients im this universal custom of em- 
ploying mediators to between you and those 
ith whom you wah to do ue Nothing 
can be done without them. A merchant can 
not sell a piece of print, nor a farmer a yoke of 
oxen, nor any one rent a house, buy a horse, or 
get a wife, without a succession of go-betweens. 
Of course, Abraham knew that this matter of 
the field could not be brought about without 
the intervention of the neighbors of Ephron, and 
therefore he applies to them first. How much 
maneuvring, taking aside, whispering, nod- 
ding of heads, and clasping of hands there was 
before the real owner was brought within rea- 
sonable terms, we are not told, but at length all 
the preliminary obstacles and conventional im- 
iments are surmounted according to the most 
d style of etiquette, and the contract is 
| in the audience of all the people that 
went in at the gate of the city. This also is true 
to life. When any sale is now to be effected in 
a ‘town or village, the whole population gather 
about the parties at the usual place of concourse, 
around or near the gate, where there is one. 
There all take part, and enter in the pros and 
cons with as much earnestness as if it were their 
own individual affair. By these means, the op- 
eration, in all its circumstances and details, is 
known to many witnessess, and the thing is 
made sure, without any written contract. In 
fact, up to this day, in this very city, a pur- 
chase thus witnessed is legal, while the best 
drawn deeds of a London lawyer, though signed 
and sealed, would be of no avail without such 
living witnesses. 
Well, Abraham thus obtained the cave of 
Machpelah for the possession of a burying- 
lace for himself and his descendants, and thus 
ne legal proprietor of a portion of the 
promised inheritance. There, as Jacob, when 
dying, said they buried Abraham and Sarah his 
wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his 
wife ; and there I buried Leah.* And thither, 
too, his sons carried Jacob out of Egypt when 
he died, and buried him bythe side of his wife. 
[To be continued.] 


_ Be not easily acquainted ; lest, finding reason.’ 
to cool, thou makest an enemy instead of a good! 
neighbor.— Penn. 


*Gen. xlix. 31. 


From the Public Ledger. 
UTILITY AND SCIENCE. 


We are very apt to su that the i) 
distinction betbeduenehdae and modern calehes 
is, that the former was so much less practical 
in its bearings than the latter. To a certain 
extent this may a to be true. Modern 
science is most of it connected with utilities 
more demonstrably and easily, though not so di- 
rectly, as ancient. But all science, ancient or 
modern, has sprung out of some felt want, or 
some practical difficulty to be solyed, and it has 
em tended to something practical in the 
supply of that want. Thus, astronomy, of mod- 
ern times, has grown out of the astrology of the 
ancients, from the want of an exact knowle 
of the position of the heavewly bodies, for the 
purposes “Of navi . The computation of 
time was probably the first great necessity which 
gave astrology a start. These computations 
made astrologists able to foretell the future 
eclipses and other changes of the. heavens, and 
gave them the reputation of being able to pre- 
dict other things also, hence, among the Chal- 
deans, the astrologers were soothsayers and 
prophets, and made their own utility of science. 
‘Alchemy commenced in the desire to transmute 
the metals into gold. It conferred a knowledge 
of the chemical properties of certain bodies and 
their power to kill, and cure diseases, and Cham- 
pollion has proved that the hieroglyphic signs 
made use of by our physicians can all of them 
be traced back to the Egyptian symbols, from 
which they undoubtedly sprung. What is 
more, soon as any science loses its utility it dies 
out. Thus, when astrology became dissociated 
from astronomy, the latter carried off the utility, 
and, therefore, drew all the attention of scien- 
tific men. Yet Bacon accounts it a science, 
though he admits it has better confederacy with 
the imagination of man than with his reason, 
and for a hundred years after Luther's times the 
astrologer was the regular counsellor of princes 
and generals, while the founder of modern 
astronomy was so neglected that he died in 
poverty. Now the study of astrology is lost. 

So, too, when chemistry absorbed all the use- 
fulness from the study of alchemy, and proved 
the worthlessness and absurdity of the rest, the 
latter soon died out in spite of the sway it had 
held for ages over the profoundest students of 
nature. 

Wherever there is a new want, science is 
simply the process by which the human mind 
searches for and demonstrates how that want is 
to be supplied. Sciences, therefore, have all 
sprees from the more tangible to the more 
remote, from the physical to the metaphysical or 
intellectual, from the intellectual to the moral, 
and from these back to the model. Every great 
advance in any physical science becomes the pre- 


i] cursor to some other not less great in mental, and 
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finally in moral science, while the whole together 
have their bearing upon an improved method- 
ology, as Coleridge terms it in the introduction 
to seemerenes Metropolitana, a word and 
a science also, which he first introduced to the 
seriousattention of the English public. It has, 
however, sinee been wrought out more carefully 
by M. Comtes, although with an inversion of 
ideas that greatly mars the otherwise exquisite 
order, harmony and simplicity with which he 
arranges science. 

The distinguished Max Miller, now of the 
University of Oxford, though a native of Ger- 
many, has recently in his lectures on the 
Science of Language, thrown out some admira- 
ble hints, not only on the points to which we 
have adverted, i..e., the necessary utility of all 
science, but also on the necessary method and 

rocess by which every science is developed. 

t has, he says, first an empirical stage, in which 
facts are gathered and analyzed, then the clas- 
sification stage, in which the results of these 
analyses are grouped, arranged, and then, 
finally , the theoretical stage, in which the ulti- 
mate purpose or cause and plan of the whole is 
discussed and educed. All science, then, com- 
mences with a felt want of knowledge, and pro- 
ceeds until it comprehends the whole. There 
is first a physical, then an intellectual, and 
then a moral stage belonging to all investiga- 
tion. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1862. 


A friend from New York has forwarded us a 
copy of an “ Address of the Representatives of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Friends (Ortho- 
dox) to its members, and to Friends elsewhere,” 
in relation to the colored refugees from slavery, 
with a request that it be published in our col- 
umns. 

Most of the facts contained in the address 
have been given to our readers, and it is unne- 
ceasary to reiterate them. We rejoice in believ- 
ing that an increasing sense of the debt we owe 
to this suffering people is being felt not only in 
our Society, but in the community, and we trust 
the appeals which have been made in the hour 
of their extremity, will be liberally answered. 

In allusion to the experiment of free labor in 
the Sea Islands, the address states : 


The experience of the past year demonstrates 
the ind of these people under the ordinary 
stimulus of self-interest and hope. Official re- 
ports inform us that on the islands referred to, 


3,800 colored laborers picked of last year’s crop 
1,100,000 Ibs. of the fine cotton of that regi 
which has been shipped to New York and sold 
for the benefit of the National Treasury; and 
though they very late last spring—full 
six weeks after the wand time—and were imper- 
fectly supplied with appliances for their work, 
<s have planted aod cultivated 15,000 acres 
with cotton, corn, &c., for the Government, be- 
sides producing corn and vegetables for their 
own use. 

After desiring that their inalienable rights 
should be accorded to them, and appealing to the 
friends of humanity for temporary help, the ad- 
dress offers the following judicious suggestions: 

We cannot doubt that Friends everywhere 
will be anxious to contribute towards the relief 
of this distress. The best mode of doing so is 
by union of effort, and judicious arrangement, 
by which the aid of individuals may be concen- 
trated, and properly applied where it will be 
most effective. Various measures will doubtless 
readily suggest themselves to Friends in their 
different localities, as they regard this interest- 
ing subject under the rule laid down for all 
Christians: ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” - We 
would suggest the propriety of prompt, organized 
effort, wherever it can be accomplished. Compa- 
nies of men and women collected together will 
stimulate and assist each other. ‘Many hands 
make light work.” Garments, new or partly 
worn, and suitable for the aged or infirm, and 
particularly for women and children, can be pre- 
pared or collected. Collections of money can 
be made, and when applied under the care and 
supervision of a judicious Committee, will be the 
means of great relief. The field for exertion is 
vast! The details we have given convey buta 
faint idea of its extent ; and yet it will probably 
be greatly enlarged as the winter approaches, 
and require all the liberality of the benevolent 
that can be directed to it. 


The following article, taken from Vol. Ist of 
Friends’ Miscellany, and written by our beloved 
friend John Comly, will we think at this time 
be interesting to Friends, showing the gradual 
growth of the concern for the guarded religious 
education of children. Their labors, embracing 


a period of more than 100 years, appear to have. 


been mostly in their meetings, yet it does not 
appear that they were discouraged from asso- 
ciating together and with others, to promote the 
object as they thought proper. 

“Some Friends of Philadelphia and its vicin- 
ity, made some efforts to set up a Boarding 
School, on a smaller scale, for their present con- 
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venience.” About the same time, Friends in 
different neighborhoods formed Asssociations, of 
which the Trustees were to be members, raised 
fands, purchased property, and established 
schools, (at that time of the first class,) which 
were in successful operation many years. A 
trustee of one of these schools, in his memor- 
anda speaks of having visited the school 
_with the committee ; that the opportunity with 
the scholars was a season of favor, evincing that 
they were moved from. a sense of religious 
duty. 

Though these Associations were not under the 
care of Friends in their collective capacity, they 
were composed of many of the worthies of their 
day, and although Friends had the care and man- 
agement, those not in membership contributed, 
and partook of the benefits. 

We would call attention to the two last para- 
graphs of the article. Since they were written, 
a generation has nearly passed away, and what 
have we who are now on the stage of action done 
toward the establishment of schools where, 
“ Teachers are careful, ina spirit of meekness, 
to bring their scholars to the knowledge of their 
duty to God and one to another,” throughout 
the limits of all our Yearly Meetings where 
Friends have an influence ? 


SCHOOLS. 


In 1746, the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
“desired Friends, in their several Monthly 
Meetings, to encourage and assist each other in 
the settlement and support of schools, for the 
instruction of their children, at least to read 
and write, and some further useful learning, 
when circumstances will permit it; and that 
they observe, as much as possible, to emplo 
such masters and mistresses as are concerned, 
not only to instruct their children in their learn- 
ing, but are likewise careful ina spirit of meek- 
ness, ually to bring them to the knowledge 
of their duty to God, and one to another.” 

Many of the children of Friends, previous to 
that time, were brought up without school in- 
struction; and even those in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, in some country places, for want of 
convenient schools, never learned either to read 
or write. It is probable the advice of the 
Yearly Meeting, had a beneficial effect ; as in- 
stances of total deficiency in school learning, 
are not so frequently noticed among those who 
were then the objects of this concern. 

_ The Yearly Meeting in 1750, and divers 
times afterwards, manifested a lively interest in 
the “importance of training up our youth in 
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useful learning, under the tuition of religious, 
prudent persons, suitably qualified for that put 

,’—and recommended that, “ Friends 
should exert themselves therein, as fully as 
their circumstances would permit; and that 
Monthly Meetings should appoint committees to 
have the oversight and care of schools. 

In 1778, a united concern is expressed for the 
establishment of schools, for the instruction of 
youth, in useful learning. Its stated that not- 
withstanding the pressing recommendations be- 
fore mentioned, very little had been done ef- 
fectually therein. Phe raising of funds for the 
support of schools, had been proposed, and was 
afresh recommended to the notice of Friends ; 
and that an account of the progress made in the 
several meetings, be sent to the Yearly Meeting. 
It was also proposed, “that within the compass 
of each meeting, where the settlement of a 
school is necessary, a lot of ground be provided, 
sufficient for a garden, orchard, grass for a cow, 
&c., and that a suitable house, stable, &c., be 
erected thereon. Such a provision would be 
an encouragement for a staid person, with a 
family who will be likely to remain a considera- 
ble time, perhaps his whole life, in the service, 
to engage therein.” It was further advised, 
that Friends promote subscriptions towards a 
fund, the increase of which might be employed 
in paying the master’s salary, if necessary, and 
promoting the education of the poorer Friends’ 
children. 

These earnest advices, included in a report 
to the Yearly Meeting, signed by Anthony 
Benezet and e Zane, appear to os had a 
good effect in stimulating Friends to a more 
lively concern on the subject of schools. In 
1784 and ’85, the minutes mentioned the neces- 
sity of persevering in unwearied endeavors to 
effect, in a greater degree than has yet been | 
done, a liberal provision for the due instruction 
of youth ; continued attention, and further un- 
remitted industry is renewedly urged, that 
Friends of the respective meetings may be. ena- 
bled to give a more satisfactory account of their 
further progress therein. 

In 1787, the establishing of well regulated 
schools, under the care of religious, well quali- 
fied tutors, is again recommended “ to the vigi- 
lant care of concerned Friends, to be extended 
not only to the children of Friends of more easy 
circumstances in life, but also to the offspring 
of such as are poor, and of the black people, 
whose condition gives them a claim to that bene- 
fit.” Two years after, the Yearly Meeting is- 
sued pressing advices on the subject of schools, 
and the establishment of funds agreeable to the 
recommendation of 1778. 

These repeated advices of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, claimed the weighty attention of Friends; 
in wey of the Monthly and Preparative Meet- 
ings; funds were raised for the support of 
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schools; and in some places, a house and lot 
was provided for the accommodation of tlie 
teacher. Foreigners, frequently of loose - 
ciples and immoral habits, had formerly been 
‘employed as schoolmasters, but an increasing 
care was now manifested in the choice of 
teachers of exemplary life, and whose con- 
uct was consistent with our religious profes- 
sion. 

About the year 1790, a concern was intro- 
duced among Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, for establishing a boarding school upon 
@ plan similar to that at Ackworth, in England. 
A pamphlet, written by Owen Biddle, detailing 
some of the proposed outlines of the institution, 
was published—the Yearly Meeting took a 
lively interest in promoting the measure, which 
resulted in the seminary at Westtown, which 
was opened in 1799. This institution has been 
the means of diffusing improvement in Friends’ 
schools generally, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and elsewhere. 

The Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, New 
York and New England, have also patronized 
the institution of boarding schools, under simi- 
lar regulations. 

When the subject of a Yearly Meeting 
school was under discussion, some Friends 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity, made some ef- 
forts to set up a boarding school on a smaller 
seale, for their present convenience. It was 
probably owing to the decease of one of the 
principal promoters, that the project was not 

carried into effect. 
* — During the last thirty years, boarding schools 
have been opened in many parts of the country, 

Friends in their individual capacities. None 


b 
of these appear to have been restricted to mem- 
bers of our religious society—and it is believed 
- they have been the means, not only of diffusing 
literary information, but of extending a profita- 
ble knowledge of the principles and order of the 
Society of Friends. 
Fifty years ago, the books used in country 


schools, were Benezet’s 
Spelling book, then the New Testament, and 

r that the Bible. Dilworth’s assistant was 
the standard work on arithmetic; English 
Grammar was very rarely taught; and it was 
only some uncommon genius that advanced to 
the study of the Mathematics. Geography, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, History, and 
many other sciences, that are now familiar, 
were probably, not then thought of; and even 
if they had been proposed, the want of enlarged 
views in parents, would, most likely, have in- 
duced them to discourage their children from 
entering on such studies. It is a fact, that the 
study of Geography was prohibited in a large 
boarding school, not forty years ago; because 
its doctrines were apprehended to be at variance 
with some passages of sacred scripture. An 


rimer, Dilworth’s 
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aged Friend; not 30 years back, having visited 
a school, where the study of the globes was ob- 
served amongst the exercises, was sorry to see 
time spent in acquiring ideas inconsistent with 
those which he thought resulted from thé text 
— the foundations of the earth.” 

While Friends were ardently progressing ‘in 
the concern relative to schools, making liberal 
provision for the support of qualified teachers 
erecting suitable school houses in the toom o 
their old gloomy buildings, the necessity of - 
more suitable books than some that had been in ~ 
use, appeared obvious. The Meeting for Suf- 
ferings furnished country schools with Bar. 
clay’s Catechism, and Penn’s Maxims for the 
reading classes ; Pierce’s Spelling Book super- 
seded the use of Dilworth’s—an improved sys- 
tem of arithmetic, by sundry teachers, in ‘and 
near Philadelphia, was brought into generabuses 
an excellent compendium of English Grammar, 
compiled by James Hamton, paved the way for 
the more general study of that science; the 
higher branches of Mathematics, Geography, 
Natural and Civil History, and the study of. 
other useful sciences,—were encouraged. A 
more general expansion of mind resulted, and 
many of the vulgar practices and erroneous ideas 
of the age of ignorance, were thrown much into 
oblivion. The introduction of school books, of 
an improved character, had a stimulating ten- 
dency. Murray’s Readers, and some of the best 
classic English poetry, were calculated to intro- 
duce rational habits of thinking, as well as de- 
votional feelings. The books for children, 
published by the Johnsons, in Philadelphia, in- 
culcated the duties of humanity ; the numerous 
and valuable little works, issued by Samuel . 
Wood and Sons, of New York, farnished amuse- 
ment and valuable instruction to the youthful 
mind, and supplanted the taste for such anpro- 
fitable romances as Tom Thumb, Giles Ginger- 
bread, Gulliver’s Travels, and Robinson Crusoe. 

Less than a hundred years ago, our ancestors 
were urged to furnish their children with an 
opportunity to learn to read and write; and 
where circumstances would admit, some further 
useful learning. Under a prospect of the ad- 
vancement of the present day, we may be ready 
to marvel that the extent of their wishes in 
1746 was so limited. : 

We rejoice that the human mind is advancing 
in the proper application of its pe to the 
study of truth, and the knowledge of natural 
science. We alsorejoice in the improved order 
observable in schools; that teachers, more gen- . 
erally than formerly, are “careful,” as our 
worthy Friends of 1746 express it, “in @ 
spirit of meekness, to bring their scholars to 
the knowledge of their duty to God, and one to 
another.” 


— 
Do as thou wouldst be done by. 
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In presenting the following obituary of our dear 
friend Ann Hayes, which was sent to us for publica- 
tion in the Intelligencer, some of us, who knew her 
well, feel it right to add our testimony to the sweet 
inflaence of her meek and loving spirit, which, when 
it was our privilege to mingle with her, has often 
proved refreshing as a brook by the way.—Eps. 


Disp, at her residence in Camden, Delaware, on the 
9th of 10th mo., Ann Hayzs in the 86th year of her 


‘age. She was long a member and elder of Little 


Creek Meeting, close to which she lived nearly all 
her life. * Her entire character was of unusual ex- 
cellence, and her home was made attractive to her 
numerous friends, by her sweetness and cheerfulness 
of disposition, evincing too, the most unbounded 
“charity,” that charity which “ suffereth long and is 
kind.” Young persons were much loved by her, 
which love was every day returned to her, by them. 
The sweet humility of this precious friend, was ever 
& striking trait. Her mind was strong and discrimi- 
nating, continuing perfectly bright and clear until 
she was called away. She was deprived by delicate 
health for many years from attending her meetings, 
and this to her, great trial, she bore as she did all 
others, with submission to her Heavenly Father’s will. 
She endeavored to spend those hours she lost by in- 
ability to attend meeting in instructive conversation, 
or in having her childreo read the Bible to her ; think- 
ing that a privilege allowed her. She was ever keen- 
ly alive to the wants of the destitute, and grateful to 
her Heavenly Father for being able to make use of 
her time and mind, until the close of her life, for their 
good. She bore her last illness with the greatest 
composure and fortitude and the same patience, al- 
ways so conspicuous in similar spells of sickness; 
often alluding to that refining process, which must 
go on and fit her soul for immortality. Among the 
few last words she was able to utter, were * shining 
bright,” “ if I could only talk and tell you all.” Thus 
quietly and peacefully her spirit passed away—but a 
sweet memorial of her many unobtrusive virtues is 
left in the hearts of survivors, and it may be truly 
said, “ she being dead yet speaketh.” She was the 
last of her generation on the women’s side, who with 
her near relative and bosom-friend, Sarah Cowgill, 
kept up the meeting at Little Creek, where oft-times 
they assembled with the two or three. 


——, on the 6th of 10th mo. last, of consumption, 
at the residence of Asa Lippincott, Riverton, New Jer- 
sey, Resecca’ H. Hares, wife of Ephraim Haines, of 
Pipe Creek, Mayland, and daughter of Joel and 
Sarah G. Lupton gf Virginia, aged 23 years, Her re- 
mains were interred at Westfield, N. J., on the 9th. 
She was amiable, pure and innocent, at peace with 
the world, and ready for eternity. 


——, on the 6th of the 11th mo. of inflammatory 
croup, at the residence of Ephraim Haines, Pipe 
Creek, Maryland, Naraan Harves Suita, son of Wil- 
liam J. and Portia H. Smith, of Loudon County, Va., 
aged 21 months. His remains were interred at Pipe 
Creek, Md., on the 8th. 


——, on the 15th of 10th month, 1857, Mary W. 
Brown, wife of David Brown, aged 87 years 11 months 
and 19 days. And in 10th mo. 5th, 1862, Davip Brown, 
aged 78 years and 9 days, for many years a worthy 
elder of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

These Friends emigrated from New Jersey in the 
year 1804, and always lived within the verge of Mi- 
ami Monthly Meeting. 


-~—, In London Grove, on the 15th of 10th mo. 
1862, of diptheria, Lyp1a J., daughter of Elias and 
Anne S. Hicks, in the tenth year of her age. 


The deceased may be known to many of the read- 
ers of the Intelligencer who have mingled socially 
with us as one of a group that has assisted in prepar- 
ing their welcome meal, She was fond of the com- 
pany of Friends, and possessed a mind capable of 
understanding and appreciating much of the conver- 
sation of those of advanced years: would seat 
herself near, and listen with almost breathless at- 
tention to what was passing around her. This dear 
child was possessed of an amiable and affectionate 
disposition, and though just emerging from early in- 
fancy into years of accountability, she manifested 
by her deportment that she was actuated by reli- 
eg impressions ; ever responding to the mild and 

rm admonition with which her parents endeavored 
to control her, truthful, and shunning the appearance 
of evil. Truly may it be said that her example was 
worthy of imitation by those of riper years. May 
her loss inspire us with the resolution to double our 
diligence and prepare our spirits to mingle with hers 
in that Heavenly mansion where the reedeemed a 
for ever at rest. H. 


From the Perry County Freeman. 


At his residence, in Philadelphia county, Pa. on 
the 24th Sept., 1862, Witu1am Locax Fisuge, aged 
about 81 years. A good man has gone to his rest, 
mourned most by those who knew him best. As one 
of the enterprising proprietors of the Duncannon 
Iron Works, for more than twenty-five years he was 
largely interested in, and greatly contributed to the 
industrial interests of the eastern portion of Perry 
county. A careful, judicious and enterprising busi- 
ness man, his name was identified with integrity, and 
his “ word was as good ashis bond.” Leaving other 
persons, so disposed, to avail themselves of the tech+ 
nicalities of the law, he was always governed by the 
plain, common sense principles of equity—what was 
just between manand man. Of a kind and genial 
nature, he wished to make every person around him 
happy, and he contributed liberally to every philan- 
thropic object. Without ostentation and any dis- 
guises, his frankness of manner and his transparent 
sincerity were the crowning charms of mellow old 
age. His mould of character was marked and pecu- 
liar. He appeared to have analyzed nearly every ab- 
struse question, and his active mind was untiring in 
the pursuit of truth which he held firmly wherever 
discovered. No ‘man’s opinion or creed or dogma 
‘was received or believed by him, unless he could sat- 
isfy himself by careful investigation that it was 
founded on truth. His literary labors show him to 
have possessed a high degree of intellectual culture, 
and that he attempted to explore the mysterious 
stream of metaphysics clear up to its fountain head. 
He was a deep, as well as a free thinker. Some years © 
ago the deceased told the writer of this that he was 
then patiently awaiting that change which must come 
to all, and that he regarded Death, so often called 
“the grim monarch of the tomb,” as but a door from 
one etate of existence to another—as an Angel of 
Light sent on an errand of mercy to mankind. And 
so believing, (may we not believe ?) he departed from 
darkpess to light.—J. A. B., Bloomfield, Pa. ; 


. CIRCULAR. 

To Friends within the limits of New York Yearly Meeting. 
Some Friends of New York Monthly Meet- 

ing, who last winter interested themselves for 

the “ Contrabands,” feeling desirous that the 


concern on behalf of these suffering people 
should be extended, appeal to all Friends com- 
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prising New York Yearly Meeting for aid in 

money or clothing to relieve the immediate and 

g wants of these destitute creatures, who 

g made free by our Government, are lying 

in desolate places, wanting bedding and other 

comforts. Clothing is necessary to enable them 

to appear decently among their fellow-men and 

to embrace opportunities for earning a living. 

There is also great need of articles suitable for 
sick women and children, and infants. 

Keeping these objects in view, we call upon 
all to consider their responsibilities in this re- 
spect, hoping they may be awakened toa united 
effort in the furtherance of this good work. 

Any contributions in clothing will be taken 
care of and forwarded if left in the basement of 
Friends’ Seminary, on 16th St. corner of Ruth- 
erford Place, directed to the care of the janitor, 
William Barry. And at last, beyond the river, he shall make the 

Any desired information will be given by the| ,_, Promise plain ; . 
undersigned, to either of whom any contributions a a . ae mpod the watere—-u chell Wa 
in money may be remitted. ar Ww. 

Sarah N. Willets, 24 LaFayette Place, Phebe 
M. Bunting, 116 East 12th St., Hannah W. 
Haydock, 112 East 12th St. 

New York, 11th mo. 12th, 1862 


—_——<6 9 —____ 
From the Christian Advocate and Journal 
BREAD ON THE WATERS, 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, scatter it with liberal 
hand, 

Far and wide, by every river, by the ocean’s golden 
strand— 

Wheresoever rills are running, wheresoever fountains 
gleam, 

Where the lake lies calm and lovely in the twilight’s 
lingering beam ; 

Where the wells of sparkling crystal bright and 
beautiful abound, 

Where the dull lagoon is sleeping, where the stagnant 
pools are found ; 

In the springs that gurgle upward, in the floods that 
seek the main, di 

Cast thy bread upon the waters—it shall come to 
thee again. 


Cast thy wealth upon the waters, hold not back thy 
helping hand ; 

There are hearts that sorely need it—sorrow reigns 
throughout the land; 

There are lonely little children, ghastly, pale, and 
wanting food ; 

There are suffering men and women sending their 
appeals to God. 

Pomp has closed the door to Pity, Pride forsakes the 
patient poor ; 

Lazarus lies unfed and fainting at the lordly palace 


Be thou merciful, forgiving, spotless, pure, and un- 
defiled. 

To the fearful give thy courage, to the fallen speak 
of hope; 

Let the tempted ones grow stronger, let the stricken 
ones look up. 

Wheresoever there is sorrow, sin, or penury, or pain, 

Cast thy words upon the waters—they shall come to 
thee again. 























Cast thy bread upon the waters—floating far, and: 
far away, 

It may pass beyond thy vision down the floods that 
will not stay. 

Heart of grace, be strong forever ; hand of charity, 
go forth ; 

Voice of cheer, fail not to comfort all the weary ones 
of earth. 

Surely, truly God is with you; and most certainly 
will guide 

Every word and deed of mercy down the blue 
abounding tide; 


_————— 
From the A. 8. Standard. 
THOU ART MY GOD.—Isaiah xxv. 1. 


Thou art my God! my soul desires no other ; 
For whom have I in heaven or earth but thee ? 

Thou art my God! and every man a brother, 
Whom I must love, because Thou lovest me. 


Thou art my God! my path is smooth and even, 
If in Thy love alone I hope and trust ; 

Thou art my God! and I may enter heaven 
On earth, by seeking to be true and just! 


Thou art my God! Thou’rt with me in all places, 
And to Thy loving arm my soul will cling! 

Thou art my God! the tears from off all faces 
Thy hand wili wipe, and rob death of his sting. 


Thou art my God! when storms and tempests gather, 
Thou art my shield, lest on my head they fall! 
Thou art our God! the universal Father! 
Whom ail must love because Thou lovest ail. 


Thou art our God ! Thy love must surely win us 
From sin’s alluring and destructive ways ! 

Thou art our God! “ Thy kingdom is within us.” 
Thine be the glory, endless love eed praise ! 


ayy 
From the Popular Science Review. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. 
BY W. CROOKES, F. C. 8. 


in connection with our trades and professions, 
showing that no one can break with impunity 


a the law of nature, which demands that the food 
_ door, , : hould 
Still the Levites hurry onward. 0! thou good destined to nourish and warm the body shou 
Samaritan, be converted into heat, and vitalized by a con- 
Cast thy bread upon the waters—it shall come to| stant supply of fresh and pure air. The impor- 
thee again. tance of this subject becomes more evident if 
Cast pied ents upon the waters, cheer the lonely and | we turn to a few statistics. In a life of fifty 
the sad; 


ears a man makes upwards of five hundred 
Lét. the tones of consolation make the weeping y P 


mourner glad. 
Bear through all thy life a spirit meek and gentle as 
a child, 


lungs nearly one hundred and seventy dons 
weight of air, and discharging nearly twenty 






Instances innumerable might be pointed out’ 


millions of respirations, drawing through his _ 








er, 
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tons weight of the oy pm carbonic acid. It|ed for a period in confined air, and neglecting 


. the walls and ceiling from escaping, are, when 
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has been also calculated that, to ventilate a room| personal cleanliness, produce plague or fever 
effectually, every person requires ten cubic feet| that may be communicated to healthy persons 
of fresh air per minute ;* a church, therefore, | by contact or respiration. ‘The most memorable 
eighty feet long, fifty feet wide, and forty| example of this is the Great Plague of London, 
feet high, and containing one thousand persons, | which was caused by the total absence of proper 
would require the whole atmospheric contents | ventilation in the filthy and overcrowded hovels 
of the building to be renewed every sixteen| in which the greater part of the poorer oe. 
minutes. A room containing a million cubic| tion of London lived, together with the filth and 
feet of air, in which were assembled ten thou-| putrefying abominations which habitually filled 
sand persons, would likewise require a total| not only the streets but even the houses of the 
change every ten minutes; and an apartment| lower c . According to Bernan, the jail- 
twelve feet each way, with ten persons in it,| fever was another disease which, arising from @ 
would require an entire change of air every sev-| neglect of the vital necessity for fresh air, was, 
enteen minutes. a few centuries ago, an object of dread to socie- 

This quantity of ten cubic feet of air per|ty. The unfortunate and the criminal alike 
minute for each individual, is what is required | were immured in damp, cold, ill-aired dungeon 
to supply him with the amount of oxygen ne-! and kept in a state of inactivity. They inhaled 
cessary for the performance of the functions of| the pent-up noxious effluvia emitted from their 
respiration ; whilst the constant change of the! own bodies; and, from the want of means for 
atmosphere is imperatively necessary to get rid| personal purification, their clothes and beddin 
of the products of respiration, namely, the car-| during their incarceration became saturated wi 
bonic acid and aqueous vapor, as well as the ef-| the fatal exhalations. In this condition the 
fluvia from the body; for, disagreeable as it| miserable prisoners engendered, and became vic- 
may be to refer to such a subject, this is the) tims to, a disease of deadly malignity. They 
most noxious cause of contamination with which | sickened, and with little apparent illness they 
we are in the habit of coming in contact. ““ We|died. The prison-house was thus the focus of 
instinctively,” says Bernan, “shun approach/|a contagion that spread far and wide beyond its 
tothe dirty, the squalid, and the diseased, nor| walls, and spared few who were so unhappy as 
use a garment that may have been worn by an-| to come within its influence. It was remarked, 
other; we open sewers for matters that offend | that although a prisoner happened to escape the 
the sight and smell, and contaminate the air;| infection, his clothes, nevertheless, emitted a 
we carefully remove impurities from what we] pestilence that scattered death around him 
eat and drink, filter morbid water, and fastidi-| wherever he went. The assizes held at Oxford 
ously avoid drinking from a cup that may have| in 1577 were long remembered, and were called 
been pressed to the lips ofa fried. On the other| the Black Assizes, from the horrible catastrophe 
hand, we resort to places of assembly, and draw| produced, on that occasion by the jail-fever. 
into our mouths air loaded with effluvia from Baker, in his Chronicle, tells us, that all who 
the lungs and skin and clothing of every indi-| were present in court died in forty-eight hours 
vidual in the promiscuous crowd: exhalations,]|—the judge, the sheriff, and three hundred 
offensive toa certain extent from the most healthy | other persons !—so terrible was the retribution 
individuals, but which, rising from a living] suffered by the community for its hardness of 
mass of skin and lung in all stages of evapora-| heart in denying to criminals even those person- 
tion, disease, andy putridity, and prevented by|al requirements necessary for avoiding Tons 
and preserving life. 

Another similar catastrophe is recorded by 
Blaine as ‘having occured in 1750. During the 
sessions a sickening, nauseous smell wasexpe- 
rienced by the ‘persons in court, and within a 
week afterwards many who had been present 
were seized with a malignant fever. Amon 
those who died were the Lord Mayor, the two 
judges, an alderman, a barrister, several of the 
jury, and forty other persons. It was remarka- 
ble that the prisoners who communicated the 
infection were not themselves ill of fever; and 
it was still more remarkable that none of those 
who were ill of it (to the greater number of 
whom it proved mortal) communicated it to their 
families or attendants, which showed that per- 
sons who were treated in clean and airy 
ments, as those were who fell victims to it, do 






















thus concentrated, in the highest degree dele- 
terious and loathsome.” 

The evils produced by allowing the carbonic 
acid from the breath to advanatine in the air, 
have been already mentioned ; those engender- 
ed by inhaled animal effluvia are still more fatal 
in their results; for, according to competent 
authorities, it seems to be an invariable result 
that. the aecumulation and stagnation of the 
breath and perspiration of human beings crowd- 





* This is the minimum which should be allowed. 
In the House of Commons, which is, perhaps, the 
most perfectly, as it is certainly the most sciéntifical- 
ly ventilated building in the world, Dr. Reid never 
allows less than thirty cubic feet of air per minute 
for each member, when the room is crowded, and on 
many occasions sixty cubic feet have been allowed. 
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not communicate the disease to those in thecon- 
stant habit of attending upon them. 

Historians relate with just indignation that 
nearly three hundred martyrs died at the stake 
‘im the reign of the bigot Mary. But how in- 
significant appear the number and sufferings of 
these victims of regal fanaticism when compared 
with the tortures of suffocation and death from 
stench, that were endured by thousands of per- 
sons in this and succeeding reigns, when every 
prison was a legal sepulcher. 

Equally striking are the good results which 
have followed a judicious application of venti- 
lation where it was formerly absent. It is 
searcely possible to conceive a more repulsive 
and abominable state than that in which our 
ships of war were during the latter part of the 
last century, owing to the Sool or rather 
the studied opposition, with which those then 
in authority treated all proposals to improve 
their ventilation. We regard other nations 
with whom we happen to be at war as our ene- 
mies, but a few figures, eloquent in their sim- 
plicity, will convince any one that incapacity, 
narrowmindedness, or obstinacy in high places, 
are vastly more fatal in their results to our gal- 
lant sailors than the most formidable enemy 
they ever faced. In the year 1779, there were 
70,000 seamen and marines voted by Parlia- 
ment; of these, 28,592 were sent sick to the 


hospitals, or 1 in2.4. In 1784, of 85,000 men 
afloat, 21,371 were sent ashore sick within the 


year,or lin 4. But in 1804, when ventila- 
tion was partially, if not thoroughly, carried out 
in every ship, of the 100,000 men of which the 
navy that year consisted, 11,978 passed through 
the hospital, or only one in 8.3. 

The evils of inefficient ventilation have been 
strikingly shown in the case of the Custom House, 
where the difficulty of ventilating a large pub- 
lic room has been very manifest. There the at- 
mosphere in some of the apartments was so de- 
fective, as to produve general symptoms of ill- 
health among the officers whose official seats 
were placed in it. The functionaries were des- 
cribed to have had “ a sense of tension or full- 
ness of the head, with occasional flushings of 
the cpuntenance, throbbings of the temples and 
vertigo, followed not unfrequently by confusion 
of ideas,” that must be very disagreeable to per- 
sons occupied with importapt and sometimes in- 
tricate calculations. A few were affected with 
unpleasant perspiration at their sides. The 
whole of them complained of a remarkable cold- 
ness and languor at their extremities, more es- 
pecially the legs and feet, which became habit- 
ual. The pulse in many cases was more feeble, 
frequent and sharp, and irritable, than it ought 
to have been. The sensations in the head oc- 
casionally rose to such a height, notwithstand- 
ing the most temperate regimen of life, as to 
render cupping requisite, and at other times 


appreciation by our material senses. 
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depletory remedies; and costiveness, though 
not a uniform, was yet a prevailing symptom. . 
The, identity between the combustion of a 
candle and that living kind of combustion which 
is ever going on within us has thus been clear. 
ly exhi ited, Like the candle, man depends 
for his life and vigor upon the chemical acti 
exerted between the atmosphere and combusti- 
ble matter ; the combustion of the latter giyi 
rise in each case to heat and vitality. Like the 
flame of a candle, too, man’s health and strength 
languish and faint unless properly and uninter. 
ruptedly supplied with that mysterious 
of life—oxygen ; whilst the feeble hold which 
the flame, even under the most favorable cir. 
cumstances, has upon the wick, and the ease 
and totality of its extinction by the most trivial 
circumstance—not only by a deprivation of air, 
but even by a puff of wind too much—shonld 
teach us, even in our pride of health and strength, 
that our spark of life may be extinguished by | 
the same causes, and our bodies may be left life- 
less as a snuffed-out candle ; the food—the com- 
bustible matter—may be there all the same; 
the oxygen may be in waiting, ready to combine 
with it ; but the spark of fire, that spirit of life 
which man receives direct from his Creator, is 
absent, and without this all else is as nothing. 
One more lesson from our candle, and we 
have done. What becomes of the human soul 
when it has left the body? What becomes of 
the flame when the candle is extinguished? 
Must our philosophy halt here? or will it tum 
round upon us, and attempt to prove, on scien- 
tific jargon, that there is no such thing as a fu- 
ture? We think not. We believe that, as the 
relationship between the candle and man bears 
strict analogy from the first kindling of the 
mysterious vitalizing principle, through the va- 
ried phenomena of life, in sickness and in health, 
and even in the more mysterious phenomena of 
extinction, so can the analogy be carried 
ther into the dim, shadowy realms beyond. 
If'there is one question more than another 
which has sama the attention of moder 
philosophers, it is that relating to the conserva 
tion of force, or, as it sometimes is called, of ew 
ergy: It has long been admitted that matter 
can neither be created nor destroyed, and the 
whole tendency of modern discovery is now, di 
rected to show that energy is equally incapable 
of extinction. So long as it is exerting ie 
action in a definite way, shining and glowing 
as a candle-figme, evolving the forces of heat 
and light, we take note of it by means of our 
outward senses; but, when the flame goes out, 
are these forces annihilated? Assuredly not. 
The energy which hitherto was occupied in the 
production of heat and light has only changed 
its immaterial form; it still exists in undimin- 
ished quantity, though it is now ones of 
or just 
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. ge the forces evolved by burning fuel are trans- 
formed into mechanical motion in the steam-en- 
gine; and just as mechanical motion is equally 

ble of ing re-transformed into heat, light, 
electricity, or chemical action—just as every 
word we utter, acting on the material atmos- 
phere around us, resolves itself intozerial waves 
of sound, which forever afterward vibrate with 
diminishing intensity, but expanding area, from 
one extremity of the atmosphere to the other, 
retaining always the same amount of energy as 
it did when the mechanical motion of the breath 
and lips first gave it birth—so do the forces once 
born to activity when the candle is lighted live 
to the end of time undiminished in intensity, 
although changed in character. When the 
flame is naturally extinguished, these living 
forces do not die, but become absorbed into that 
vast reservoir of energy which is the source of 
all life and light upon this globe. 

And shall we then suppose that the soul of 
man is of less account than the flame of a’candle ? 
If philosophy can -thus prove that the latter 
never dies, shall not faith accept the same proof 
that our own. spiritual life is continued after the 
vital spark is extinguished? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A THREE DAYS’ TRIP AMONG THE FRUIT- 
GROWERS.—NO. III. 


We saw many fine pear trees, bearing in this 
year of plenty, full crops of this superior fruit, 
and if these observations will aid any in select- 
ing from among a reliable sort, the many varie- 
ties now in cultivation, we shall feel rewarded. 
Although much is said and-written about pear 
culture, we find there is yet much to learn. No 
kind of fruit varies more from the effects of 
climate, soil and culture. We saw many large 
trees bearing cracked, and mostly worthless 
Vergalieus and Bergamots, and perhaps one 
handred miles west they were in perfection. 
Of the newer kinds then in hearing we saw fine 
Dearborn’s seedlings, Beurre, Kirtland and Os- 
band’s summer. 

_ But the finest pear that we noticed, then just 
ripening, ‘was the Steven’s Genessee. Its thrifty 
growth, beautiful golden color, good flavor and 
productiveness recommended it. The Sheldon 
made a fine growth and is a good pear. Among 
the large pears, the Onondaga ranks high; 
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although not as good flavor as some others, its 
large size, productiveness and thriftiness of 
growth will atone for the deficiency. Henkel 
was a very fine lookin r and said to be first 
rate. Itripens in 10th mo. Doyerme Bous- 
sock looked particularly fine, and the Beurre 
Anjou and Beurre Bosc, were bearing fruit that 
should satisfy the taste of all lovers of pears, 
Marming’s Elizabeth is an excellent summer 
pear, a also the St. Gheslain, but as they 
ripen about the time of the Bartlett, no one 
would raise them for market, as that variety 
supersedes all others in its season for profit, 
We found the Buffamas an orchard pear in good 
repute, both on pear and quince. But it is not 
quite large and high flavored enough to com- 
mand the highest price, Pears sell in market 
very much according to their size and the 
beauty of their appearance. The best of the 
Belle Lucratives, Fulton’s or Sheldon’s, will not 
command the prices of the Duchess and Louise 
Borne De Jersey, although far excelling them 
in flavor. Those that ooeinte pears for mar- 
ket are aware of this fact, and find it to their in- 
terest to grow but a few varieties that are hardy, 
good growers, and bear large perfect and showy 
ruit. Isaac Hicks, 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 
BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 
Eating Too Much. 


Ten persons die prematurely of too much food 
where one dies of drink. Thousands eat them- 
selves into fever, bowel disease, dyspepsia, 
throat affections, and other maladies. 

Some years ago, the residents of a German 
city were one morning wild with excitement. 
Every body was poisoned. The doctors were 
flying in every direction. Water was the only 
thing they had swallowed in common. The re- 
servoir was examined. In one corner a paper 
of deadly poison was found. 

The stomach is the reservoir which supplies 
the whole body. A fever, an inflammation, or 
some other malady appears. Look to the reser- 

ir. There you will find the source of the dis- 

ease. 
I am acquainted with the table habits of a 
large number of persons. They have all eaten 
too much food. Nearly all, too much in quan- 
tity, but all have eaten food too highly concen- - 
trated. Yesterday, I saw a dyspeptic friend 
eating pears ata fruit stand. He said, with a 
smile, “I go a few Bartletts half a dozen times 
a day.” Certain dietetic reformers seem to 
think if they eat coarse bread and ripe fruits, a 
peck is all right. Fine flour one pies, and 
cakes, are great evils. 

A friend, who has decayed teeth, dyspepsia, 
torpidity of liver, and a i le eruption 
—all produced by excessive eating of improper 
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food, declared in response to my remonstrance, 
“But I never eat more than I want.” Every 
wants the quantity he is in the habit of 
~ If he could digest well two pounds a 
day, but eat four pounds, he wants the latter 
quantity. A man may want a glass of spirits 
on rising. He isin the habit of drinking at 
that time. 
The body is strengthened by what it can di- 
t and assimilate. Every ounce more than 
is is mischievous. The large eater is always 
hungry. The man who eats just enough suf- 
fers little from hunger. 
Pardon a word of my own experience. Du- 
ring many years’ practice of my profession, I 
but little muscular exercise. I ate enor- 
mously.. An hour’s postponement of my dinner 
was painful. Now I labor very hard several 
hours a day in my gymnasium. I do not eat 
more than a third the quantity of former years. 
Now I can omit a dinner altogether without in- 
convenience. I have lost twenty pounds in 
weight, but I feel a great deal younger. (More 
than half of the thin people would gain flesh 
by eating less.) I have only one dietetic rule 
from which I never depart. This rule, kind 
reader, I commend to you. Always take on 
your plate, before you begin, everything you are 
to eat. Thus you avoid the dessert, and are 
pretty sure not to eat too much. This simple 
rule has been worth thousands to me. 


NOTICE. 

We are requested to announce to all interest- 
ed, that the meeting of the Friends’ Union 
Boarding School Association will be held on the 
2d day of the Twelfth month, 1862, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., at Race Street Meeting house. At this 
time all who have subscribed to the fund, and 
who are consequently members of this Associa- 
tion, are invited to be present and participate 
in the adoption of the Constitution and the 
election of Managers. 


ITEMS. 


QuicksiLver mings In Catirory1a.—Among the in- 
exhaustible resources of California, quicksilver is one 
of.the most interesting and profitable, for the simple 
reason that the cost of mining and extracting the 
metal from its ore, the cinnabar, is the least expensive 
of all thé costly and valuable ones, such as gold, 
silver, and copper. The yield of quicksilver is from 
75 per cent. down to 26 per cent., and the mode of 
separating is quite simple. 

The New Almaden mine has sixteen furnaces, pro- 
ducing daily one hundred flasks of seventy-five 
pounds of quicksilver each. There are numerous 
other cinnabar mines, and. the likelihood is that 
quicksilver will soon form an import item of export. 


Cinnabar, when ground fine, is called vermilion. 
{t was made an article of traffic by the Indians along 


the coast as their red paint. From them the early 
white settlers of California learned the locality. 


Lowpow and Pekin are expected to be connected 
by telegraph within a few months. A line through 
Russia, Siberia and Mongolia to the latter city is 
being constructed. 


Paciric Rattroap.-—The initiatory steps for consum- 
mating the great Pacific Railroad, are about to be 
taken. A continuous line of railroad is contemplated, 
2,500 miles im length. For a considerable distance 
the road will run through barren regions, and at an- 
elevation of 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


WHERE TO PLACE YOUR POSTAGE STAMPS.—In at- 
taching postage stamps to letters, correspondents 
should be careful to place them on the upper right- 
hand corner of the envelope, leaving a margin of a 
sixteenth of an inch above and also on the right of the 
stamp. Carelessness in this particular results in 
much embarrassment in the process of stamping, 
especially in large post-offices, while it is found that 
even this comparatively trifling matter proves the 
most formidable obstacle in adapting machinery to 
post-marking and cancelling—the want of uniformity 
in the precise locality of the postage stamp prevent. 
ing the required dispatch, even’in an otherwise suc- 
cessful machine. 


An important discovery ‘has just been made at 
Rome on property belonging to M. Randanini, situ. 
ated outside the St. Sebastian gate, of an ancient 
Jewish cemetery, with paintings, inscriptions, and 
sarcophagi. The greater value is attached to this 
discovery that, up to the present time, few monuments 
of the kind have been discovered. 


M. Bertrand, a Mormon missionary, despatched by 
Brigham Young from the Great Salt Lake, has made 
his appearance in Paris. Fearing that the police 
would interfere with the public dissemination of the 
doctrines of his sect, he 18 advertising a volume as 
about to appear, which, if its contents are correctly 
stated, is likely enough to attain a large circulation 
among the curious and wonder-loving Parisians. 


It will surprise a good many of our farmers who 
follow the plow to learn that 1000 patents have been 
issued for alleged improvements in plows since the 
formation of the United States Government. About 
two-thirds of the patents have been granted within 
the past fifteen years. ‘ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur anp Mgat.—There is a steady home con- 
sumption demand at $6 12 a 6 37 per bbl. for su 
fine; $6 50 a-7 for extras, and $7 50 up to 9 00 
extra family and fancy lots, according to quality. 
There is but little Rye Flour or Corn Meal here. 
The former is held at $600and the latter at $3 50. 
& $4. , 

Gram.—There is a steady inquiry for Wheat. Sales 
of Pennasylvania red at $1 44a 145 per bushel, 
in store and afloat. Good white ranges from $1 65, 
to 175. Rye is less active; small sales of Pennsyl- 
vahia at 90 a 96 cents. Corn is dull at 73 cents 
yellow. In Oats, no change. Delaware sold at 43 
cents fer heavy, and Penna. at 43 cents per bushel. 


Sxxps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6 25 a 6 40 per 64 1bs. New Timothy Sells at from 
$2 to $2 25 per bus, Flaxseed is wanted at $2 806 
2 95 per bushel. 
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